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Chapter I 
Tb» iaportanoe of folk-lore as a soionoo, as applioA to 
tha ootuftty of Shropshire* 

It is only ia late years that man has disoorered the ex- 
treme iaportanoe of folk-lore as one of the fandamental souroes 
of xaoe history* The work "folk-lore" (replaoing the rather 
amhignons term "popular anti^ities") aas eoined by 1* J* Thomas 
in 1846* and may he translated as the "learning of the people*" 
In wider terms, it is the expression of the psyehology of early 
man; the mental eq,nipment of folk as distingnished from their 
teehnioal skill* The plaee of honor whioh folk-lore ri^tly 
deserves among historioal solenees has heen delayed by the in- 
ability of oertaia selentists to differentiate between worthless 
history and folk-lore* Thus Sterenson in Isser's^^ife of King 
Alfred" speaks of the nntme identifloatioa of CynAtt and of the 

duel fought in "Bloody Comer", Sortheni Seronshire, 87V, as 

2 
being examples of the worthlessness of tradition* This is an 

absnrd statement to main inasmnoh as neither of these items enter 
the realm of tradition* folk-lore, including relios of an nnre- 
oorded past, superstitions and traditions ef a primeval people, 
should not be thought foolish merely beoause they are not estab- 
lished by authority, but one should fathom out exaotly wherein 
they exemplify the basis for historio faot* Thus, just as the 

1* Bnme - "Btodbook of Folk-lore"- P* 1, 

£* Ooame- "Folk-lore as an Historioal Soienoe f * 1-5. 
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referenoe tp th« "Life of King Alfred" is tmtrae, ao, nmoh of 
the b«ll«f ellsglag to London Bridge la true* Bere, hlatory and 
tradition work together; in the hulldiag of the bridge, atoriea 
of Bftlrftolea, of bnried treaaure were began; the bridge itaelf 
vaa aaaoeiated with battle, Tiotory and death* fhna eren to* 
day we hare the nuraery rhyme "London Bridge la broken down", 
a renmant of the norae war rhj^e eonpoaed at the time of the 
eaptare of the bridge by Xing Olaf.^ 

le nay aay that erery item of folk-lore haa Ita origin in 
some definite faot in the hiatory of nan. Parallela to erery 
item of aaTagery mentioned by early hlatorlana of Britain are 
found in their preaent folk-lore.^ It la from theae blta of 
folk-lore that we gain definite ideaa of the aoelal organisation 
and Intereourae between man and man, or tribe and tribe .^ Dr* 
Xollman aaya, "folk-lore whleh allude a to pygmy people (dwarf a 
eto.J la evidenoe of the deaoent of man."^ The definite antag- 
oniam between different aeta of aurvlTlng beliefa exiatlng to- 
gether in one eonntry, aerrea aa a good hiatorlo proof of the 
oonqueat by different trlbea, and the aubaeqtuent raoe diatlno- 
tioa. In thla aame manner, we find that, in different epooha, 
the rltea and oeremonlea oonneoted with agrieulture preaent 
detalla ezaetly aimilar in oharaoter, but different in atatua; 
again ahowlng the effeet of auooeaaive oonqueata. One ean 

1« Oomme "Volk-lore aa an H. 8«" F* 26-28* 

2* Oomae "Polk-lore aa an H* 8." f* 119. 

Z» Oomme "Handbook of Yolk-lore P* 1-2. 

4* Oomme "Folk-lore aa an H* 8«" P* £28 

5. OooM Tolk.l.r. .. en H. 8.- p. 34I. o,«.e.b,GoOgle 
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hardly realise hew closely ooimeeted legend and eustom are« 
tmtil one analyses eertain typioal tales, and realises that the 
tale Itself is the heart of the folk, and fotinded largely upon 
their eoneeptioB of life* The story of OatsUn, well known in 
all ooontries, goes haok to priaitiTe man* The girl Catskin 
rtms away beeanse her father wishes to marry her* In eertain 
stages of savagery, weaen were thought of as the property of 
their husbands and the respeet of fatherhood was not reoognised* 
She women in oases of foroed marriages often zan away as Catskta 
did, but were almost always eaptured* 

Sagland is almost destitute of illustrations of primitiTe 
life, ezoept in a few, rather obsoure instanees* In Cornwall, 
a fragment of history is attaehed to a certain group of loose 
stones in Lanyon Quoit district, upon whioh the folk way "they 
do say the giants sit*** Shis may refer to tribal assembly, but 
it is so nearly shorn of details that it oan prore of little 

a 

assiatanee* faies of the stone and iron age (reoolleotions of 
savage times dealing with giants, fairies and bogies) closely 
resemble some of the tales of present savages*^ Other proofs 
of tribal life and eustoms oome to us through popular legends 
or folk tales, suoh as the story of the father who divided his 
property among his children and was thereafter treated coldly 
by them* She father carries a chest, which the children think 

1* aonse "?olk-lore as an Hisierioal Science "P* 62*64 
S. Oomme **yolk-lore as an Historical Science** F* 55. 
S* Oonme **rolk*lore as an Historical Science** P* 47* 
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eontalna treasure* Ifter his Aeath they eagerly open the ehest 
ozay to f inA it fillel with mbhish, a rhyme and a wooden nal* 
let. 

Here is the fair mall 

To give a knoek on the skall 

So the man who keeps no gear for himself 

Sat giTes all to his bairns 

Mr* Campbell states that a Tory early oustom among savage tribes 
was for the father to give up the property to his sons; a olnb 
(the wooden mallet implying the greater emblem - the hammer of 
l^hor) was always kept behind the door so that the sons might 
kill the father when he got too old (it being considered a dis- 
grace to die in bed. )^ Interesting rhymes hare been found in- 
dicating that in aarly days, aaws were not written but were 
repeated rerbally. John of Oaont gave his property by the fol- 
lowing grant: 

I, John of Gannt 

So glTe and do grant 

So Boger Burgoyne 

And the heirs of his loin 

Both Sutton and Fotton 

Until the world's rotten 

Such rhymes as these are not foolish freaks of landowners but 
are real lines, used before the introduotion of written laws 
into Sngland*^ 

1* Oomme - "Tolk-lore as an Historical Science P« 69-7£ 
S« Ooome • "Tolk-lore as an Historical Science P, 96, 
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That we we that naoh of our present fellc*lor« it influeno* 
•4 1>7 early raelal idioiTiieraolea, eeonoalo ehangea, migration, 
■arfart, eongaett, and geographioal features. Probably none of 
the abOTe inflneneea it more important than the latter, and 
although it seems strange to assoeiate topography with folk- 
lore, it oan easily be seen that a primitire people, unable 
to aoooont for nature phenomena in any other way, would lay it 
to the work of the Gtods or of the ])eTil» In this way onoh of 
our most interesting folk*lore has originated* The eounty of 
Shropshire is one of the sereral eountit* in England whioh 
haTO the adtantage of a topography partioularly suited to the 
growth of folk-lore* Ihe hills abounding throughout Shropshire 
afford a natural barrier and tend to forbid outside eommnniea- 
tion* Ihns almost all of the old fashioned habits and ideas 
hare been preserTod* the many riTors, lakes and pools afford 
ample souroes for all kinds of tales and beliefs* Shropshire 
is an inland eounty, situated in the west-oentral part of Eng- 
land, ooTering an area of about nine hundred and eighty miles* 
It is bordered on the north by the eounties of ])enbi^ and 
Cheshire, on the east by Stafford and Woroester, on the south 
by Hereford, and on the west by the two Welsh oounties of Mont- 
gomery and Badnor*^ It is said that the boundaries of Shropshire 
were fixed in the ti:ne of Henry YIII* but this is disputed by 
people who say that in the time of King Of fa (776j a dyke was 
made to mark the limits of lules and England, the fieldsof the 
different oounties being diTided by raised banks of earth (whioh 

1* IreTolyan - "English in Ige of Wyoliffe" P* 866 
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p«Asantt elaliMA irar« tam*d up by th« S^tII in « tla^l* night, 
ftlAet by « plongb draim by a spader and ft tiurk«y. )^ fh« nak- 
lag of bonsdarlet or tottlBg of bouadary ttoaot wat asaally eoa- 
aootod with tho aaklag of « Ood or ttao bftbitatioa of oao, and 
vat tborofero aoooopaalod by rollgiout oeroaealos aad saorlfloet*^ 
Sho enttoa of boatiag botudt (a ooromony ooaaootod with tbo 
foraatloa of pariah bonadariot) ia atill oolobratod ia parta of 
Snglaad aad Soaaia* la thit ooroneay, tho parish boys atriko 
tho beuadarioa with poolod willow waada aad ia aoao plaoos aa 
aoooopaayiag ihippiag ia giToa tho boya (probably a roanaat of 
tha formor onatoa of giTiag hamaa aaorifioo.) 

fha poopla of Shropahirt, aapaoially ia laat Shropahira, 
ara thoroughly Ingliah. Ia last Shropahiro wa fiad maayiittla 
falahariaa" (ooaaiatiag of groapa of lalah poopla) but thay 
ara diatiaetly apart from tha Salopiaa aattlara* fha aasMa 
of iahabitod plaoea ara alaoat alaaya Ingliah axoept parta 
foraarly iaoladad ia tha lalah Marahaa;^ tha lalah laagaaga 
ia but raoeatly aztiaot ia aoma parta aad ia atill apokaa ia 
Oaaaatry.Llaayblodvol, aad Olaa (whara tho lalah oona to market 
from tha Daabighahira hilla); tha lalah auraamaa ooomoa throng- 
oat Bhropahix^ ara oftaa daa to iator»arriaga.<^ 
It "8h« r« !«• Baraa III 9 614 
t* Bordiok "Voaadatioa Ritaa" P* 818 
8. Bardiak "P. B." P« 818-819 
4, Baraa "8h, f« L*** III p« 684. 
8* Baraa "8h, f • L« "III p* 688 
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fhna in this ohole* bit of ttagluid, m Mri^t of ottstoms, 
beliofs and taloa haTt grown up vlileli ara partienlarly intar- 
aatlng to tha atadant of folk*lora baoanaa of thalr aztrana in* 
diTldnality and aimpliaity* but doubly intareating to tha 
natlTaa of Sluropablra baoauaa thayoonatituta thair hlatory, and 
tbay ballara flndy In tham* Tbua aa oan raadlly aaa that in 
front of thaaa laganda and baliafa attaahad to paraona and 
plaoaa, la tha hiatory of thaaa paraona and plaoaa and bahind 
llaa tha uaattaahad, priaitlTa folk«tala«^ 



1* OooaM "f • L« aa an H* S** P* 103 
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Obipt«r II 
Volk-loro oonnpoted with mtnzttl •l)jt«tt In Sliropihlr*» 
▲• HoimtAliis, taT«0 mxA Tall«7i* 
"Of Titan's iMnstreat vmo* 
Only toiM f«w dl«tayb*d that happy plaoa, 
Baw hidts thay wore for olothaa, their drink waa blood, 
Booka were thair dining-rooaa, their prey their food, 
OaTama thair lodging and thair bed their groTO 
Their oup acne hollow tmnk***^ 

Shla Terae ia partianiarly applioable to the Shropahirian 
ooneeption of giant a* They belioTO that gianta (now aodemised 
ta mean DeTila) inhabit the rooka and nonntaina and uaa the 
atonaa aa their weapona. Ht* Vtakln, a high hill in eaatem 
ghrepahiM, aaa formed by the gianta digging out a oavam* The 
dirt thna thrown out formed the hiU*^ A, aleft rook, appearing 
on the ateep aide of Itakin ia aaid to haTe been formed by the 
renting of the rooka at tha time of the Omoifiztioa* lore alao 
appaara "The Heedle*a Bye", a paasaga large enough for one per* 
aon to paaa through. It ia the ouatom for oTory girl, upon 
her firat Tiait to 1ft. Vrakin to aorambla through tha hole and 
be kiaaad by her lorer who ia atanding on the other aide. If 
tha girl looka baok alhile going through "The Keedle'a Bye," 
aha will never he married.^ Wirekln ia the site of many featiwla 

1. Bnnt "Pop. Bom. of W. Bng. P. 58 
e* Bume "Sh. V. L." I P* 4. 
Z. Bume "Sh. V. L." II P* 19T* 
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and rtligiont eer«moxil«t, ohitf amoag them being DpeULn Hay 
SundAj, upon whiob day « fair it giTen and a battle ensnea be- 
tween the eolliera and the ooimtrynen for poasesaion ef the 
hill; on Baater Sunday, all thoae elimbing frekin in time to 
aee the ann: riaOtWill aee it riae danoing.^ She eztrene import 
tanoe attaehed to thla mountain may be appreoiated by the 
famena Shropahire toaat, aluaya giTen at the end of feaata and 
dlnnera and obaerred by the mayor of Shrewabnry (April, 1866) 
at a loneheon giTon at the opening of the free Library* 

*To all frienda round the Wreklni"^ 

The people of Shropahire beliOTO that the Mril hatea 
Bngland* "Stiperatonea,** a group of large rooka, auppoaedly 
ereated by gianta or SoTila, oontaina a rook formation knoim 
aa the "Seni'a Ohair." Bare the Seni ait a. trying te make hia 
veight flatten down the roeka ao that Stiperatonea will aink in* 
to the earth, in whioh eaae the* ruin of Xngland ia at hand*^ On 
tha leageat night of the year, the higheat point of Stiperatonea 
aerToa aa a meeting plaoe for ghoata and vitohea and it ia at 
thia time that they ehooae their king»^ The atory ia told that 
Bau^mond Hill (near Shrevabury and onoe the aite of a battle) 
derived ita name in thia way: the queen , eaeaping after the bat* 
tie met a man who aaked how the battle waa progreaaing. The 

1* Bume "Sh. F* I«**ZZ P« Z6t 
t. Buma "Sh f « U "ZI P* SS6 
9. Borne "Sh. f •!«" ZZZ P. 4i^Z 
A. Bume "Sh. P.I.." Z P* 6 
fi* Bume "Sh. f .L." Z P. 168 
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qao«n,f«»rfal of diioovery, aniiMrt "Xh-aonl" Vhorefore tht hill 
hftt b««n aaatA "Alimm** or B^tighBonA*^ Itaiolifft Hill, eT»r* 
loekinc th« high road from Shyowosbiury to OvwBtrj is tho site 
of tho Aoodt of Palk fiti • iRviBO, en outlavod laadovnor, who 
oapturod tho king a&d ferood hia to rottoro hia lAnds«^ A 
■ouad on tho aido of IilaayBoynook £111* known as **ai«ntt Oxaro" 
marka tko apot vhero a giant buriod hi a wifo, Aronnd tho neok 
of tho doad woman waa a gold ohain of groat taluo. Throo 
hrothova. Booking thia ohain, mot inatant doath, f«o gianta, 
ona liTing at Tiow Idgo and tha othor at Sorton Camp (both 
aitoatod on high hilla) aro aaid to haTo oimod taat troaauro» 
Shoro boing only ona koy to tho troaanro bos, thoy naod it in 
partnorahip* fhon ono waa throngh with tho koj, ho wonld throw 
it aoroaa tho Talloy to tho othor* Ona day tha koy droppod in 

cr 

tha moat and ainoo than tho troaanro haa noTor boon oponod. 
In mnoh of tho folk*loro wo find that gianta aro moroly hngo, 
waalthy oroaturaa who do littlo harm, bat in moat of tho taioa 
gianta aro roritablo dOTila and do all in thoir powor to doatroy 
tha work of tha hnmana. fhua wo find that dorila will doatroy 
all ohorohaa bailt on hill topa* fhat ia why lorfiold, Bronghton, 
Baaohnreh and othora ara bailt in tha valloya*^ 

1« Bavna "Bh, r* I*" I ;• 9S 

t^ Ihima *fih, f • L*** Z P. It 

8* lama "8h, r« L*" I«P« e*! 

4. Bama "Sh* T^ L*» !•?• 10 
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Tariotia tal«i «r« tol4 sboat ntuMrotui 0«t«8 in ahropshir** 
At en* time ft ^gh^imy rebber nameA Ipplken taftd hie eeoret hid* 
lag plAoe in one of the eftToe end here he etored nil hie treee- 
iure> One dey a reek fell and blooked up the oeve and erer 
einee it has been haunted* If a pasaer*by eries— 

"IppikinI IppikinI 
Keep anay with yonr long ohin2" 
the ghost of the robber Appears and dashes the person against 
the reek«^ ▲ more probable tale is told of a oave in Hessoliff 
Bill, where Wild Bnmphrej zyaaston, a philanthropio high-born 
otttlav made his horns* Ee stole from the rioh to giro to the 
poor, end although pursued, he inTSriably esoaped, either by 
leaping from one hill to another, or by jumping OTor gates and 
people* gome eay the Seril helped hin in his miraeulous es« 
oapes; others say his horse was the SotII and that his hoof* 
marks may still be seen (no one knows exaotly where*) An in- 
seription ean still be found in the oaTe-*"H* X* 1664^— and 
although this is probably false, the story is based, in part, 
upon historie faot. Kynaston was a Yorkist, sas banished for 
killing the Laaoastrian leader, and from that time, lired the 
life of an outlaw*^ One finds many mysterious underground pas- 
sages often oonneoted with these haunted oares, or near oastles 
and monasteries. There was said to be a eaye at Bridgnorth 
(oTorloofcing the SoTem) irtiioh had been used as a hermitage by 

13ams "Sh* r* L*** Z* P* 14 
a.Bttme **ah* V* L*" I. ?• 16*10 
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King Atli«ltt(ui*B brother, but in 1876 an lnq^l■ltlT• seeker af- 
ter knevledfe dug, and found nothing. An underground paaaage 
leading froa Shrewaburj Caatle to lyth Hill ia aaid to hare been 
\^sed by Orooniell and his aray*^ Oge Hole (near OsweitryHs point- 
ed out at the entranoe to fairyland* Maeie ia heard froa this 
oare and often daneing farias oan be seen*^ An eld eoupla 
living at Heraitage fara still point to Bury lalis (a traot of 
land extending orer tipenty aores) as the plaoe where Xing Arthur 
held his eourt; Red Castle where he killed the giants; and a 
nearby brook, whioh ranxad with bldod at the tiae of his big* 
gest battle.^ 

She talley between the Serem and the Clee, known as the 
Z)».theroy, is where a aaa, aooused of being drunk aay prore hia* 
self inneoent. Shey oall this kind of trial, "daneing the 
Setheroy:" a lighted eandle is placed on the floor and the 
aooused aust danee around it without touehing it or without 
losing his balanoe* If he oan do this, he is sane and sober* 

B* Pools and Wells* 

Berth of Shrewsbury is the great Shropshire plain, sup« 
posedly a foraer lake bed* When the lake was drained a eon- 
fasion of aeras, pools, aosv and aoss reaained* These pools 
and aeres are the eause of anoh fear and worry in the hearts 

1« Bums "Sh* 9* L*" I* P* 8S 

8* Bame "Sh. F* L*" I* P* 68 

8* Bume "8h. 9, L*" I* P, 88*88 

4, Bume "8h* B, L*" III* P* 478 

5* Bums "8h. P* L*" I* P* 64* 
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of th« p«opl«, pertly l>«eaut« tb«y really ar« trtaeh«ron« and 
da«p, but largely baoanaa of tha gmaaona, taalr^raialng talaa 
attaobal to than* Apparently all tha poola ara bottomlasa ar 
ao wa may jndga from tha following oonToraatlons 

**My laA, oan you tall ma tha nama af thla water?* aakad 
a gentleman paaalng Xettlemere and Blaekmare* 

"Ob, aye, air, ita Xettlemar. 

M 

*Bow deep la it? 

"Ob, It 'a no bottom to it and the t'other' a deeper til 
that air,"^ 

Bomare fool aaa formerly the aite of a wieked oity irtiera 
the people worabippad Sbor and Woden* ▲ ohriatian prieat aue- 
eeeded in oonverting a few, and a email obapel waa built* But 
theae not oonTorted were ae wioked that aeon tha dam brake and 
the Tillage waa aubmerged* low on Obriatmaa Sre, jnat after 
midnight, one oan hear the Sanotaa bell tolling and on olear 
daya, bouaea and erying ohildren oan be aeen in the deptha of 
the pool* It ia aaid that when Bomere meeta Shomere Pool, 
the world will oome to an end*^ A aimilar tale ia told of 
Oolemere, only in thla eaae Oliver Cromwell pulled down the 
eburob and threw the bella into the pool* She people raiaed 
the belief rom the pool but one man aaid, 

"In apite of Ood and tha Bam we bare done it 7" 

Immediately the ebaina broke and the bella fell in* Vow 

!• Bume »8h* P* £•" I, P* 7S.9 
B. Bume »8b* 1, L*" I, P* 68-6 
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14 
whm. th« wind ruffles the «»ter yoit oftn lieer the ohapel belli 
rlagiaf.^ 

There it ft popolar idee among the people that all waters 
are free and maat be shared with everyone. Therefore many 
tales are told of « woman who owned a well at a plaoe now 
oalled Bllesmsre, and refnsed to share it with her neighbors* 
She well was noted for being pare, and poor people eame from 
fftr, bat rery soon the witoh forbade them using it. Tory 
soon the well broke bounds, flooded the fields and formed 
Xllesmere. The island in the oenter is the witoh^s oottage 
and many say the witoh's name was Ifrs. Bllis and thus it hap- 
pened to be oalled Sllesmere. There is oxily one mermaid in 
Shropshire and she is the treaoherous Jenny dreenteeth who 
lurks under the weeds of stagnant pools and drags in unwary 
ohildren. One day she offered gold to two men. They were 
about to take it when one of the men swore, (using a Holy 
name) At this, the mermaid sereamed and disappeared, proving 
that she was in league with the Devil and was powerless at the 
mention of the deity. ^ The White Lady of Longnor who vises 
from Blaok Pool is the ghost of a woman drowned in this pool. 
Hughes, the Parson's man, met her and tried to put his arm 
around her but found to his horror, that he held only spaoe. 

1. Bume ''Sh. P. L«" I. P. 61 

8. Bume "Sh. V. L." I. P* 69-70 

S. Bume "Handbook of P. L." P* £8 

4, Bume "Sh. P. L.* X* P. 79 
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10 
A similar atovy la told of tho Ihito Ladj of Sllaall, and 
**lad3r*a «»lk* at Blloamara (tho lattor bolog a parod oauaoaay 
rtusBlng far lato tho aoro.) fairlos of ton holng oallod whlta 
ladlos, aany think thaao aro not ghoata hut fairio9,and aa 
anoh, porfootlj hamioaa. fho lAilto ladloa or moraalda of ton 



guard traaouro hlddan In poola and of for It to aortal vlaltora* 

laar tho hrook of Boll 
fhara la a «oll 
fhloh la rlohor than any nan oan toll* 

Ux* Bftrtahomo of Bxoall toUa of tho dlamal vatora of 
"Sary Pit* ahoro *a aaldon aa how aplrrota won laid undor tho 
aaltor;" thlo holng tho oaao oror olnoo a wlfo poloonod hor 
haahaad noar thoro. Squlro Blount* a daughtor marrlod a pago, 
lahorltod all hor fathor's proporty and oauood hor fathor*a 
^Mat ao naoh unroat that ho aroao from Blount 'a fool and 
dlaturhod tha nalghhorhood* Cho ghoat haa boon auoooaofully 
laid In a hottlo and plaood undor tho monnmont In Elmiot Ohuroh| 
hut thora la atlll dangor of Ita bolng hrokon and llttlo ohll* 
dron aro alaaya aamod^ 

"Sako oaro aa you dunna lot that fall— for If It hroaka— 
old Blount will oomo agalni" 

A hoautlfnl aprlng looatod In "BoTll'a Cauooway" la thought 

!• Bamo "gh, ». L," I. ?• fd-l' 
8. Bomo «8h, V; l/ I« ?• 85^ 
8* Bomo ^8h, P* L." Z* P* 121«>18g 
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16 
to %• th* se«n« of th« story of tho "Vrog Prlnoo." throo frogs, 
always saati togethar, ara probal)ly tha imps or f arias or tha 
anohanta4 humans in tha atory* 

Iha walls of Shropshira of tan aot as ouras for sioknaas, 
aapaoially for waak ayas* fha watar of Boiling Wall at Ladlow, 
onaa blassad. and aada holy by an old Palmar (or Saint) is now 
a oora for sora ayas«^ 8t« Oswald's well at Oswaatry, nsad 
to oura aora ayaa and waak lags, is also nsad as a wishing wall; 
a parson going thara at midni^^t nnst taka aoma watar in his 
hand, drink part of it, form a wiah in his mind, and throw tha 
rast of tha watar on a partioolar stona at tha haok of the wall 
whara King Oswald's head ia buried*^ 8t, Uilborough'a Wall at 
Stoln* St* llilboroogh reoaiTad its name in tha following way; 
A baantifal lady, oaoaping from her enemies was wounded, and 
a holy spring sprang from tha plaee irtiere her horse strnok his 
hoof in the ground* Ihe saintly lady made tha barley grow and 
told tha laborara to tall her enemies that they last saw her 
when they were aowing the barley. In thia way aba esoaped* 
Szaoas of blood may still be found upon a stone, near the plaoe 
where aha was wounded* Ihase wells are tha aoenes of many 

1. Bume*"8h. f, I." HI P. 416 

Z. Bnme *Sh, P* I*" III P* 421 

5* Bume *8h. 9* L. Ill P* 4S7-8 

4* Bums VSh* 9* L* III* P* 417-8 
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oelttbrations; on th« I4tb of Ifty, th» Rondslda W«ll at Batohoot 
is deok»d with flowers; Baillwoll lakos at Borrington la eolo* 
bratad en Aaeenalon Day, with maeh feasting and danoing, play- 
ing of dnui and fife. At this festival to throw a pin in the 
well is to insure yon against being bewitehed and will bring 
yon good luok* 

C* Srees and Plants* 

She superstitions ooaneeted with plants and trees arise 
froB early nature worship; mountains streams, wells, forests, 
eto«, were all the abodes of spirits,' The Blder, Ash, and 
Easel trees are derine things and often oure siekness and pain* 
The aeuntain ash is assooiated with Wlttan and STabolises wis* 
dom; it is often oalled 'Witty" by the peasants and is thought 
to bring good luek and take away eril witohoraft* As late as 
16V6 an old lady sewed a pieee of "witty" in her grandson's 
garments saying, 

" Witty,-- 'bewitohed 
Witty— good luek*"^ 

Swigs of mountain ash out into small pleoes and made into 
• neoklaoe aet as a eharm to enable babies to out their teeth 
aiore freely*^ At lewport there is a belief that nothing will 
grow under the shadow of the ash* There is bitter rivalry be* 
tveen the oak and the ash and the following rhyme is often 
quoted} 

l.Bums "Sh* 9* L*" III* P* 439«>4 
£• OoMis, "Btnd-beok of 9* L*" P* 1^ 
5* Bume »8h* P, L*" II* P* £46*8 
4* Bume "8h. P. L*" II* P* 196 
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Whsa the ash it out b«for« th* e«k 

fh«B «• Bfty •acpeot a ehoke 
lh«n the oak la out hafora tha ash 
IhaB wa aay axpaet a splaah* 
Cha Hila Oak, situated tatvaan Oswaatry and Ittasbury vaa 
saerod baoauaa it was thara that tha arm of St. Osaald hung 
aftor his daath, but lord Porria, oana? of tha land on whiah tha 
oak stood, daslriag somo wood for a tabla, out doan tha holy 
troa* Sha poopla vara so iaoonsad against this dood that a bal* 
lad aaa vrittant 

So braak a branoh aas doamad a ain 

▲ bad-luek job for neighbors 
for fire, sioknass or tha like 
Would mar their hone at laboura* 

Oak-ball I>ay is eelabratad to oonmemorate the reatoxation 
of Charles II, Itoy t9, 16ft0* Oharlaa II oonaaaled himaelf in 
a Boyal oak at Boseabel, Shropahira, of ahioh fSat all Salopiaaa 
mx* very proud* On thia day, branehes of oak, bearing oak applea 
or oak balls, are hung in the houaaa*^ 4 pear tree in Blleamere 
boara red learea and red fruit* Sheaa are tha blood atains of 
• girl murdered by her mother and buried under thia tree* She 
glioat of tha aardered girl ia aaid to be "fritter in*** under 
tl&e tree* 

Plovera have alaaya been aymbolioal of all that is good, and 

X* ^rn9 **8h* P* L*** II* P* 841*>8 
S* Bnma **8h. P. L*** II* P* 868 
8« Bama *'8h* V* L*** I* ?* 114 
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19 
•Yen to«d*7 w spftalc of th« l«]igaag« of tho flovtrs* Protebly 
e«y nest tlgnif ioaat proof of this 1)eliof in tho goodness of 
flowors, is nsnlfostod In thslv prosont ass at fonsrsls; bay* 
ths SBbloa of rosorrsotlon snd zosoBSrj, of rsowmbranos. 

"Short's rososary* that's for romombrsnoo;—- • — —and 
thoro is panslos, that's for thoughts 2"^ 

It is a oustom at Auiorals in Shropshiro, to distribnto 

springs of ro senary to the aonmers Just before leaving the 

ft 
house* Hftny flowers are naned after the Tlrgin Mary; Lungwort 

is often sailed Tirgin Mary's oowslipj others are Virgin MSry's 

Eeneysuekle, Lady's ssook, Lady-grass, Xllesmere Lady-glore (sin- 

liar to Poz-glore or the frenoh "doigts do la Yierge". ) Baw- 

thom, if gathered on Holy Ihursday and kept in the house, will 

insure the house against being struok by lightning* This eus- 

ton derlTos its signifioanoe froa the faot that 

"under a them, our Sarior was bom.** 

In BdgBond, it is supposed to be unlueky to take Hawthorn 

into the house. Holly also is supposed to work evils and aid 

the witehes* Mistletoe left hanging from one year until the next 

year's nistletoe is put up, aots as a oharm and keeps away evil* 

Baehelors button is a very lueky flower and a young lorer, by 

o«rrying one around in his pooket, nay determine the prosperity 

!• Shakespeare "Hamlet " Aot* IY*,8o* T* 

«• Buma "8h* V* L*" II* P« 804 

Zm Bume "Sh* f • L." II* P* S51 

4* Bume "8h* f* L*" II. P* 844-6 
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of his loT« affairs by tha fresh or fadsd oondition of ths flomr.^ 
USrsh oarigold is a popular Ifsy flower usod to dooorate the houses 
on Itaj Oay*^ Tellow*«art, aeoompaxiied hy soripture texts » is 
used as a eure for jaondloe* laxmy Allen of Sdgmond is famous 
for working such cures •*'• The iry plant is a popular oure for 
sore eyes and whooping oough* Cups for children's use are of- 
ten made, but the ivy must be out at certain changes of the 
moon or at a certain hour of the night* Sage brings good health, 
as the following Terse implies; 

He that would live for aye 

Uust eat sage in May* 
Sarsely seems to be a source of much disturbance to the 
farmers of Shropshire; it must be sown nine times before it 
oomss up; it mast be sown on tfocd Friday; to transplant it means 
death; and to give it away is bad luck! It is said that an old 
lady had a bed of tulips which she ncTcr picked because the 
fairies (or pixies) slept in them* Bat one day her son destroyed 
them and planted parsely in their place* fhe pixies made the 
parsely die, and nothing would ever grow in the garden again* 

1« Iame«8h* V. L«" IZ* P* S60 
8. Bamf"8h* f* L«" II, P» 0S6 
8* Bame"8h* 1* L," II, P. 184 
4t Byer *Bnglish F* L** P* 88-8 
6, Bume **8h* F* L*** P, 848*9 
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Many of th« ¥eli«fi ooim«ot«d vith Mrdt and anloAla (their 
ability to ooent daagtr, forooast voather, oto.) art iBq^ertaat 
in proving that prinitiva nan thoagbt then aaorod and vaoh 
wiatr than hinaelf • Suparatitions againat aating, killing or 
looking at.oertain aniaala are inatranantal in tracing the 
priBitiTO belief in toteniaa and anoeator worahip. The vhite 
horae and the hlaok oat are eacamplea of the renaina of toteniaa 

9 

in Shropahire; in Berth Shrepahire, to oake a wiah vhile look- 
ing at a ahite horae inaurea ita realisation: in feat Shropahire 
the wiah Buat be breathed before the horae* a tail ia viaible, and 
in ether plaoea, the eyea mat be on the tail irixile the wiah ia 
nada;' to have a blaek oat follow yon ia Ineky, but to have it 
laare the house ia nnlnoky; if a oat diea» some one in the family 
dies, and if a baby and kitten are bom on the same day, the 
ehild will not grow; girla who are fond of oata, die old maidd* 
Aa a weather prophet the oat ranka firat, and when it waahea its 
faoe, it ia a aore aigh of rain*^ In other parte of Ingland it 
la aaid that when a oat aneesas, it ia a aign of rain, le often 
hear of the oat being honored aa an emblem of the moon (with 
particular reference to the ohange»bleneaa of the pupil of the 
•ya«) Another point of intereat in connection with the eat ia 

!• Bttxna **8h« t, W 2. eov 
8« OOMM "P* L« M *a B* 8*** ?• S98 
S* Bums "?• L* in 8h« II, P, 806 
4, Bume "T. L, in 8h, II, P, 811-*18 
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that #▼•]! nov «• 8p««k of th« nln* 11t«9 of a oat, and although 
«• aoldoB thlBk of this aaTing, aarionsly, it it probably haaod 
upon aoB* primitiTo belief of anooator worship. 

Althongh Bon are not able to diaoover the preaenee of evil 
spirits • horses ean aliays de so; if stables are not proteoted 
by oharms* witohes will ride the horses; She oross on the ass* 
back las imprinted in remembranoe of Christ's triniaphal entry 
into Jerusalem. She Iiord rode en a vhite ass (says an old nan 
froB Bdgmond) and for ever after lAite eases are exempt from 
bearing the oroas*' She following ia a proverb popnlar in ffenn 
and uanally introduoed by the oonTontional *fhat aays'ond 
Jonas?** 

**To* never see*n a grey foal nnr a bad tempered young 'oomaa. 
It* a despert odd wheer all the aooldin* wivea and 'ond white 
'oraes eome from!** 

Shis means t appearanoea are deeeitful; one oannot prediot 
in youth what a peraon may develop into* She referenoe to the 
hoyset oomes from the fast that a young foal whieh grows into a 
white horae ia always a dark roan at first .^ 

So have a oow low three times in your faoe is a sign of 
death; to prevent a oow from fretting for her loat oalf , out 
a look of hair from the aalf *s tail and put it in the eow*s ear* 
She **White Oow of Hitohell*a fold** (or farmyard) is a miraoulous 
fairy oow idio during a terrible famine, supplied one pailful of 

!• Syer "Bngliah 1* L«** P* 104 
B« Bume **8h* F. L***!. P, 149 
e« Surae **8h* P. L«"zi* P* £09 
4« Bume '*Sh. 1* L*** m. p, 691 
5* Buime "Sh. P* l." n, p, S09-10 
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■Ilk t« •aoh person, A wltoh, named Mitoh«ll» one day Bilked 
the oew dry, using a siere instead of a pail. After this wieked 
deed, the eow disappeared and the witoh was turned into stone .^ 
A eoMMn proTerh among the people in farming distriots is, 

**The Blaek Ox has not trodden on youl**— 
••Ihioh means, *eare has net oome near yon** 
Roarin Bull o'Bagbnry is a story ^ well-known throughout Shropshire, 
In the parish of Hysaington lired a wieked man who did oaly two 
good deeds in his entire life; gare a waisteeat to a poor man 
and gare hread and eheese to a hey. After his death his ghost 
oonld not rest and gained entranee ererywhere, disguised as a 
hmll* TwelTo parsons tried to "lay" him in Hyssington oshuroh 
hnt only through the ingenioueness of a blind parson did they 
finally euoeeed in "laying" him. He was plaoed under Baghary 
Bridge and people had to go orer the bridge softly so "he" wouldn't 
kaar them. The ehuroh where the ghost was laid, still shows 
oraoks where the Bull split it, Susan Jones, of Shropshire, 
•ays that the bull was ensnared into a shoe by the use of oandle* 
light (whioh does away with all supernatural powei^)^ Figs are 
•.ble to see the wind (as one sees the flame in fire,) In 
PmlTorbatoh, a pepolar belief is that anyone drinking baeon 
broth obtains the same power as the pigs, A serrant tried this 
oae time, on being nrged by two ohildren, 

"But I oanna see the winde. Master B <*-» not yet," 
1* Borne "Sh. F, L," I, p, 89.ifi 
B* Bums "Sh, f, 1," XI* p, £09 
3m Burns "Sh, F, L," I, p, 107-10 
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1iox9 broth i»8 glTen the poor wonan, with the result that 
•ht beoame very 111 and probably oould not hava aeon the wind, 
even theiigh it vere there to be aeen*^ 

She hare aeema to be eloaely ooimeoted with witeheraft} 
wltehea eaji torn into hares; it it Inoky to meet one, bat nn* 
luoky to see it run across the path; in Vorthamptonshire a 
hare rruming through the Tillage, means fire* 

Birds seem to be a favorite topie of folk*lere in Shropshire* 
la Welshampton 

Ihe Bobin and the Wren 
Are OQd*s bast friends 
She Martin and the Swallow 
Af 0od*8 best soholars. 
In Sllesaere to kill a robin means to break an arm; at Clee 8t« 
laargaret, if you rob a robin's or wren*s nest, yonr hand will 
drop off; if a robin enters the house, the family will soon flit 
•Isewhere* Books, pious and wise, are also saered; if the mas- 
ter of the house dies, the rooks nnst be told er they will go 
away; at Ooreley, reeks noTor build nests on Asoension Oay, and 
if no new elothes are worn on Easter Bay, the rooks will surely 
spoil your old ones*^ fhere is an old story told of how the 
Booan oity of Urioonium was destroyed by sparrows; the beseigere, 
unable to break the masonry of the walls, tied lighted mktohes 
to the sparrow's tails, set them free, close to the beselgid 

1* Bums "8h. 1, I.."II* P. 210-11 
8* Bums "8h. r. !»• II. "P. 81£«*13 
5* Bume "Sh, »• L* 11»"»* «16«18 
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1 ^* 

olty, vhioh they put on fire ¥7 alighting on the roofs**^ 

Hliitrs, hoarlng tho ery of tho SoTon Ihittlers will not go 
down into tho pit tho day after hearing it* fheae Serea 
Wtaiatlers are the aahjoot of nany poems and superetitiona; there 
are anppesedly six birds vhioh fly around looUng for the soTonth 
and when they find hia, the world will end* This idea does not 
agree with Wordsworth's oonoeption of the Seven Ihistlers as 
given in "The Anoient Salesaan," 

"Be the seven trirds hath aeon that never part; 
Seen the Seven Ihistlers on their aighty rounds » 
And oounted theB,**^ 
▲ rhyae siailar to the one pxaotioed to-day with the lady- 
bag, is given in Shropshire in oonneotion with the lady bird or 
lady eow (as it is eometiaes oalled— an inseot similar to our 
Lady-bug)* This inseot is an omen of prosperity or sometimes 
of adversity* Tou plaee the inseot on your hand and say, 
Lady-oow, lady-oow, fly away flee: 
Tell me whloh way my weddins to be. 
Up hill, down hill or towards Brown Oleel 
She way in whloh the Inseot flies shows the direotion from irtiloh 
your lover will one day oome*^ To oarry bees over water is very 
ualuoky; swearing near the hives annoys the bees very anoh; if 
a bumble bee enters the house, a atranger is ooming; if a bee 
settles on dead wood (near the ground) is is a sign of death; if 

1* Barae "Sh. f* L*" I* P* 100 
S* Bume "Sh* F* L*"!!* P* SSl-S 
S* Bume "Sh* 1* L*"II* P* S87, 
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ik% •miar dlaa, the b««g antt be told of Ms death or elee they, 
toe, will die 4^ lA aeae plaees the relatiree or aerrants maj 
tell the heea, while in other plaoee, no one but the heir oan 
perform the oeremoay; in Cornwall the trees are told of the 
master's death instead of the bees, and in other plaoos, the 
eattle are told.' ▲ rather interesting explanation is giren for 
the existenoe of the will o* the wisp, and although not positirely 
a folk- tale of Shropshire, it is well known by them: ▲ blaok* 
smith shod 8t* Peter* s horse and in answer to St* Peter* s offer 
to grant him one wish, he ohose to lire his life orer again. 
The wish was granted but he led so wioked a life that at his 
death, eren the Deril would not aooept him. Returning to Hell 
after trying to gain entranee elsewhere, the Seril giro him a 
lighted ooal from Hell*fire with whioh erer after, he wandered 
up and down the moors, leading people astrsy.^ 

The bat seems to lire up to its unoanny appearanoe; in 
Basohureh it is unluoky to kill one; in Pulrerbatoh it is un-* 
luoky to bring a bat into the house* In lewport the game *at* 
bat originated in the boys* throwing their hats at the bats,' 
siaoe then this game has also beeome pepnlar at Pulrerbatoh and 
Worthen*^ 

She owl is a Tory bad omen* A woman, watohing at the bed* 

1. Bume "Bh* P* L*" XI* P* £340 

S* Gevae "P* L* as an H* 8*" P* 162 

3* Burns "Sh. P* I*" i, p, Z5 
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sldt of • Blok frl«nd mw an owl dash against the window, fha 
woman tfhot at tha bird but it rotnmadf A faw ainntaa later 
tha wooan diad**^ It it nnlnoky to bring paaeook*^ faatbtra into 
tht honot btoauao tbty aitbar bring illnaoa» or, at in lotting- 
baaahirt, tba ooonpananta of tba bouta aro doonad navar to 
Barry. 

Barant, anppoaodly belonging to Wodan (often tboogbt of aa 
tba Ood of Daatb) invariably bring bad luok and dtatb in tbair 
wake 4^ Iba aagpia it alto a bad onan.lhtn ona it seen, tome 
people pray, otbera make a wiab,and toma repeat tbe following 
rbyma* 

"Devil, devil, I defy tbea 

Maypie, magpie I go by tbee*" 
If tba magpie fliea bigb, it is a Inoky sign bat if it perobea 
low on tbe ground, it ia unluoky; tbe number of magpies seen 
togetber ia alao tignifioant, 

"One for sorrow, two for mirtb 
Ibree for wadding, four for birtb!" 
If tbe ooek orows more tban usual, a stranger ia ooming, or 
tbara will be a obange of weatber, 

1« Bnme "8b. V. L." II* P. nm 

£• Buma "Sb« f • L." II. P. £50 
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If th« eook orows on going to bad 
H«*s sura to rlsa with a vfttary ha«d« 
Sha euekeo's ohaarinaaa and optlmlSBi eoapanaata, in pert, 
for tha gloom and pasaimian of tha raTon, oagpia and othars. 
Cha onokoo aida tha harraat: 

Bad for tha barlay and good for tha oom 
Whan tha onokoo oomas to an ampty thorn, 
Waat of Oawastry, tha Walsh say, 

If tha onokoo sings whan tha hadga is brown 
Sail thy heraa and bny thy oom 
If tha onokoo aings idian tha hadga is grean 
Kaap thy horsa and sail thy oorn,^ 
In Wanlook and Bridgnorth, what arar yon ara doing whan tha 
onokoo is hoard yon will do all yaar; in north Shropshira, whan 
tha onokoo oalls tha paopla tnm thair monay in thair pookats, 
so that thay any navar ba without it in tha ooming yaar; in 
Mentgoaaryahira to wish a wish whan tha onokoo ealls, will in- 
snra ita realisation; if you ara in Ioto, and tha onokoo oalls, 
if yon taka off your shoo and stooking, yon id.ll find a hair 
tha oolor of your swaathaart's,^ S9xa laboring olassas stop all 
work aban thay haar tha firat onokoo, and devota tha ranaindar 
of tha day to mavry-iaiking* 

1« Byar *Bng« f« L«" P« 9S 
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In April 

She euokoo them his bill 

In mj 

H« is singing sll Aaj 

In Jons 

Hs changes his tune 

In Jal7 

He prepares to fly; 

In Ingast 

nj he mstl^ 
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Chapter III* 

Folk-lort dtallng with snpemataral balogs* 

▲• Ooblins and faitlta* 

"Tha aaaa ara atlll, yat haar «a avaat balla ringing, 
8a£t, malodioua, from thair ahoral oara; 
Stranga mufflad Toioaa, miratio laganda ainging, 
Tha wondar eity 'naath tha dark blua vaTa." 
llthoogh faith in fairiaa and gohllna ia dying a natural 
daath in Sngland, aa indioatad by Ohanoar'a phraaa, 

"Vow ean no nan aaa non alraa* mo"^ 
Wa find aoma talaa and baliafa whioh ahow that aupamatural 
bainga atill play a Tital part in tha liTaa of many Salopiana* 
V»lriaa ara not ae ooonon in Shropahira aa gobllna for tha sim- 
pla raaaon that laaa ia known about than* John (Shomaa, whan 
aakad ragarding fairiaa aaid ha "haard o* tham but narar know 
any ona aea 'enl**^ Ogo Hola ia about tha only daflnite plaoa 
in Shropahira whioh la aaaoeiatad with fairiaa^ but thara ia a 
oonaon baliaf through-out tha oounty that tha ohildren of tha 
Bngliah and Sooteh who hava aattlad in vaiaa, ara deaoandad 
from fairiaa*^ So Balopiana, fairiaa and aaa nyi^pha ara oloaaly 

1« Buma "Sh« f. L," I. P« 63 
8* Buma "Sh. V* L." !• P. 68 
3« Buma "8h. 9. L** I. P« 56 
4* Shaala P. 14 
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related} both grew out of the singing and ommaring of the 
winds, lived in the fleeoy olouds, end Tisited the earth in the 
form of ollnging white mists, appearing only over hogs and 
streams* It is said that Wild Sdrio (a historio hero of 
Shropshire) saw a fairy maiden danolng, fell in loye with her, 
stole her awty and martied her« She made him promise that he 
would never speak to her of her sisters or home;: hut Sdrio 
one day did so, and straightway she disappeared* He pined 
away and soon died, just as she had predioted. This theme of 

the marriage of an elf-maid and a mortal is a very oonmon one 

2 
in folk* lore* 

Sales similar to the following passage, taken from Sennyson*s 

"Walking to the nail**, are found in Laneashire, Yorkshire, Sen* 

mark and Germany, only in eaoh oase the gohlln is known by 

another name; in Denmark he is a *'nlss'*; in Qermany, a **kohold*'* 

**His house or so they say. 

Was haunted hy a Jolly ghost, that shook 

The ourtalns, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors. 

And ruBsaged like a rat; no servant stayed: 

Ihe farmer vexed, paoks up his beds and ohalrs. 

And all his household stuff; and with his boy 

Betwixt his knees, his wife upon the till 

Sets out, and meets a friend, who hails him, **What? 

1* Bums* **ah* V* L* I* P* 6Z 
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Tou*r# fllttlagi" *T««, w«*r« flitting,** aaya the ghoat, 
(for they had paok'd the thing among the beds) 
'*0h, veil,** aaya he, *7eu flitting with ua, tee? 
Jaok, tarn the heraea heada, and hoate again*** 
She attitude of the farmer in the ahere aeleetien, ia 
- Tory aimilar to that of the Salopian in regard to the ** pixie,** 
or gohlin; they do not fear theae gohlina, heoanae they nerer 
do harm, but their anger ia arouaed againat them beoauae they 
are both troubleaome and miaohioTOua* A naraemaid in Worthen 
(Waat Shrepahire) told her ohargea of a family named Reynelda 
who were bothered by begiea (in thia oaae, a little man and 
woman), and were foroed to more out. Ih^ forgot the aalt»boz, 
ao aant a man baok for it« She man met the bogiea bringing the 
•alt-box, ao he inrited them into the houee* He then eoaxed 
them OTor to the fire and threw them in, tfaaa ridding the family 
of two nniaanoea, Shia aame atory ia told in other oountiea, 
oaly there the bogiea are all men*^ 

- Another tale ia told of lir, liohole of Toekleton Park (weat 
ot Shreweabury) who engaged a Welehman to igork for him* Ihia 
Wolahman prored to be a Tory good workingman, but one night dur« 
lja« Ohriatmaa week (witehing time) a etrange noiae of ohaina 
wae heard. She Welahman went out and noTor returned. Shia ia 
probably a rationaliied Toraien of the drudging goblin who staya 
tui-kil he ia oalled by hie maeter,' 

1. Bume **Sh. p, !♦*• I, P« 45 
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B* CHiotts« 

Prlmltiv* aaa thinks th« shadow as r««l as thB body, both 
being SQiaeily esaantiftl to lifo itsslf*" mj your shadow navar 
grow lass," tha aonTantlonal salutation for wishing ona good 
haalth, originatas in tha oruda thought that a sbadtwiass man 
is a dead aan. In this oonnaation wa ramambar that lAila in 
Purgatory, Santa was batrayad by his shadow,^ it baing a aign of 
tha living world. Although tha Salopians say thoy do not ba» 
liava in ghosts, many instanoas prove tha oontzary* fheir non- 
belief in ghosts may be suomed up in the following episode: ▲ 
clergyman, walking from Bashbury to Cardington was joined by a 
lad, who remained speeohless until they had passed a oertain shad, 
when he said, 

"Folks sen as theer's sumaat to be sld about that theer 
building" 

— »and although the boy had never seen this "summat,* he re- 
fused to pass by alone i** ^ 

In Sllesmere the word "fritterin*" is used in oonneotion 

8 
with vague ghostly terrors. Some of the most oommon oaused for 

the return of the dead are audden death, unfinished business, 

dishonesty during life, defrauded heirs, revenge for wrong done 

them, and madness during life,^ She punishment inflioted on the 

spirit of an evil doer is usually everlasting homalessness until 

1* Bnrdiok "F, B." P, 104 
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thm ghost l8 8aoo«88fall7 "laid." ▲ dl8lion«8t milkwoiaan 8t 
Shrewsbury is fatsd to «»nder up and dom '^lady Studley's Bloho" 

••ying* 

'^aight and aeasura sold I naver 

Milk and vatar sold I aver."^ 
Soma parsons playing oarda in Blaish Ball near Cardington vara 
interrupted hy an old nan entering, after the door had flown open 
three oonseeutive times* All« ezoept the host, fled. On return- 
ing they found a hleodatain on the floor, shaped like a human 

form* Shis blood stain has never been washed out and even to* 

Z 
day, a ghoatly troop of horses ride through the house. 

Iftoe* Pigott, the terror of Ohatwyad and Bdgmond, uaed to 
wander through the park and ait on a oertain tree root (henoe 
the name, "Iftna. Pigott'a Armohair"), until they suooeeded in 
"laying" her in a bottle. Her huaband's negleot and orualty had 
been the eauae of her baby 'a and her death, tome people say, 
that after being "laid", she arose again, and haunted Ohetwynd 
Ball, Mrs. Garratt (then a little girl and living in the Ball 
after the eruel husband had left) often saw a white figure moving 
about, but her aunt alwaya said, 

"Bever mind, ohild. It*s only Une. Pigott. Put your apron 
over your head when she goes by and she'll do yon no harm."^ 

A maid, employed in a house where the mistress had just died, 

1. Burne "Sh." I. P. 120 
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«ii8 sleeping In the "beat bed" when. In the ailddle of the night, 
a stztage woman appeared and pointed to a large ohest in the 
room* She next morning the maid related the ooonrrenoe to the 
master, who immediately remembered that he had not sent his 
late wife's olothes to her poor relations (as he had promised 
to do) He sent the olothes and the ghost never again appeared*^ 
Ghosts often take the shapes of animals. Bear CondoTor, one 
day in June, 1881, a mistress nas helping her servant when sud- 
denly the servant went to the door and oried, 

"Oh2 Hiss Aane,* there's the know of a dog; 01 Oi" 

"What do you mean?" said the mistress* 

"Che know of a dog; the shape of a dog idien the dog isn*t 
there* 0, Miss Anne don't goi" 

Hiss Anne went to the door and saw a large, grey dog whioh 
gradually and noiselessly disappeared* In other tales, the 
ghosts are pigs, donkeys, and headless oreatnres* Wild Bdrio ' 
is said to haunt Stretton Hills in the form of a blaok dog with 
fiery eyes* He appears in the Domesday Book as Edrio Salvage 
and is known to have held many estates in Shropshire and Hereford^ 
shire* Be joined the Welsh against William the Conqueror and 
later made peaoe with him (for whioh he nas doomed to a prolonged 
life) lliny people think he still lives, imprisoned in the mines, 
and will not die until Sngland is righted. Where Wild Bdrio 

1. Bume "Sh." I* ^* ^^' 
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kneolEt In tht mines, thore the best lodes «re to be found* 
Sdrlo, his wife and followess alimys appear before a war* In 
1869, Just before the Crimean lar, a maid from Rorrlngton aaw 
him* Ha Has on a white horse; nas dressed In green and hla wife 
vaa dressed In green and white. Unless you oover your faee or throw 
yourself on the ground at sight of Bdrlo, death will result* 

She plaoe where the ghost Is seen Is very often the soene 
of a death, murder, or sulolde* Sarah uason of Basohuroh was 
burled with her jewels on her* She grave was robbed by a elerk, 
and thereafter Sarah's ghost (In the form of a colt) vallced up 
and down Outberry Hollow* One day the olerk met the oolt and 
orled, 

"Abide, Satan, abide j I am a righteous man; a psalms Isger 2" 
(a phrase met with In many other tales and sometimes used as a 
Jest) and as the narrator ended, "the thief had nlYor no paoe at- 
ter; a was sadly troubled In his yed*"^ A girl, drlTing from Bridg- 
worth to Cleobury nas suddenly surprised to have her horse stop* 
She got out to see why the horse would not go, and «as thrown 
aside by some unseen power* Suddenly aha saw an arm and hand 
holding the horse* Just then the olook struok twelre, the hand 
disappeared, and the horse moved on* On her return home, the 
girl found that a wloked aunt, living In Paris, had died some 
minutes before noon on that day* Thus, the old woman, after 
death beoame endowed with the wltoh's power of arrestatlon* 

i. man passing a cross-road near Bllesmere where a man had 

1, Bume "8h," I* P* S6.31 
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^•ea burled, Mw a headltss woiaan. Th« horses, frightened, 
thirew the maa into Drombj Hole, i^are his body nets found later 
by a party of searohers. Twelve months after this oeourrenoe, 
the man's son was killed in the same plaee by the same horses* 
She only ineongmous part of this story is that the horses vast 
hare deseribed the headless ghost to the searohersl In Jaanary, 
1879, a man crossing the highroad at the Birmingham and Lirerpool 
oanal was startled by having a blaok ereatore with white eyes 
ivoBf on his horse. He tried to whip the thing, bat the whip wsat 
right through it* The man was Tory ill after this experience 
but a polioaman, ooming to the house in searoh of information, 
after hearing the story, said, 

"Oh, was that all, sir? Oh, I know what that was. That 
was the man-monkey, sir, as does oome again at that bridge ever 
since a man was drowned in the Out J" ( oanal )^ 

A story, similar to that of "The Pisherman and the Genie," 
in the"Azabian Bights", is told oonceming a certain Tommy who 
was called to rid a house of a ghost. He went to the house and 
upon the entranoe of the ghost, said, 

"How did you get in? 

"Through the keyhole," replied the ghost. 

"Don't beliere itj If you did that, you can get into 
this bottle and I don't beliere you can." 

"The ghost, very angry said "Here goes then," and ment 

1» Bume "8h". I. P. 106-7 
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into the bottlf* lomnij then eorked. up the bottle and threw it 
into the rlTer«^ 

The old Sngllah and Irlah ouatom of vetohing the oorpae In 
the time between death and the funeral (wakea, aa they are called ) 
origlnatea from the belief that the eorpae la liable to be posaeas* 
ed by erll apirlta who return to harm the llTlng* and by watoh* 
Ing the oorpae, theae epirlta may be warded off* She anoient 
ouatom of driving a a take through the oof fin of a auieide, aaa 
done to aeoure it in the tomb, and also to ohaae the eril apirit 
out of the eorpae*^ She aign of the oroaa uaed in brewing and 
baking keepa thinga from being bewitched* A ghoat will never oome 
where a oroaa ia worn* Shat is why ghoata are alaaya "laid" at 
"oroaawaya*"^ A plate of aalt, put on the breast of a oorpae (to 
keep it from awelling) alae aota aa a oharm beoauae if the oorpae 
ia 8wollen» that meana it is possessed of a demon,^ 

0* Witohes. 
She Beg ia astride 
This night for to ride 
She deyill and shoe to«gether* 
Shrough thiok and through thin 

Bow out and now in, 

5 
Sho ne*r ao foule be the weather* 

1* Bume "Sh* " I* P* 141-2 
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fitohozaft liAt evtr been % sonroe of maeh trouble and nn- 
bapplnesi, and althongfa to*day, the most onhappy oiroTunstanoes 
oonneoted with it, are a thing of the paat, it is still very 
popular, in a milder nay, in many oounties in England* In 
former times, the Bomsn ohuroh olassed witohoraft with heresy 
as the worship of false aods, and many aots were passed by the 
Sing and Parliament for the punishment of those praotioing 
witehoraft« Although after the Bestoration, the perseoution of 
witohes stopped; to*day, the oounty of Salop still belieres in 
witoheraft* In one reoent instanoe, a minister, desiring to 
preaoh a sermon against witohoraft, sas named by the parish 
■ohoolmaster that to do so, would alienate the people from the 
ohuroh, rather than weaken their faith in witohoraft,^ Witohes 
are often known by different names, suoh as wise-men ^wise-women 
or oonjurers,^ and their power usually lies in their ability to 
oast spells, to prediot the future, or oure diseases* Shus, 
Sodloy Tom of **Todley 'ill" oould work spells and tell the out- 
come of questions asked, "Biok Spot" or Riehard Morris (his 
real name), the oonjurer of Oswestry, predicted the murder of 
the King of Sweden (1^9Z)? Bessie Tomlinson of Sdgmond Marsh 
had for many years been afflicted with a strange disease: 

"The doctors oould make nothink on her but she knew that 
witchezaft was at work!" 

She had refused to loan money to Challon.er (a witch oharac* 

1* Bnme "Sh," I, F, 144*146 
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ter) and h« had pat a 8p«ll upon her* 

"And sometlafts pains *11 t«k }ier»** aald a Tillage dame, 
*till her eanna hold herself straight and her '11 ory out for the 
pains a*n like to go through her— that's iriien vltohes has gotten 
his grip on her* He mast ha' had dealln's vl* the dlvle what 
else?" 

"People always gave Challoner everythliig he asked for, for 
fear that he would hewltoh them* A tale similar to this is 
told of a wltoh ealled Prlss Morris, who rerenged herself upon 
a oertaln farmer, who had refused to lease her any of his lend, 
by stopping his horses* When she said '*0od bless the horses," 
they went on* 33ie naming of the Deity seems to be the most 
oommon method of breaking these spells, but it oust be said 
by the wltoh who has east the spell* Thus, in another oase, a 
family named jLmbler, liTlng on a farm near PulTorbatoh, had 
been bothered by a wltoh, Betty Chidley of Betohoot, who oon- 
stantly oame to the house begging for food, money, ete* One 
day Mrs* Imbler nas preparing some "supping" for the oattle 
when Betty approaohed and begged for some of it* Uxb* Imbler 
refused* 

"She oalTOs wanna eat the suppin now," said Betty* 

She was right j She oows would eat nothing* Mrs* Ambler 
asked Betty to bless the oows, but she said "Mjr Qod bless the 
ealves," and still they refused to eat, but when she said, "god 
bless the ealves," the spell nas broken, and the oows ate their 
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supping,^ 

Mrs, Mftnsell of Longnor ma sure she was bawltohed, beeause 
something oropt ap her oyery night* She tried using Bibles and 
hyoms as ehanas, and she thrashed the bed before getting.ifi^bat 
nothing helped. She oalled the parson and asked his adyioe; he 
oonsidered the general appearanoe of the house, and then suggest- 
ed that it XBight be fleas. Ifrs. Ittnsell, rery indignant said she 
was "as olen as elen— it vas nothing o' that; no indeedi"^ 

Witohes and oonjurers are usually assooiated with the eyil 
eye, whioh is a sure sign that the person is in league with 
Satan. Thus in one oase, some Morris danoere were danolng be- 
fore an inn, where a man with the evil eye sAt drinjcizig. One 
young fellow drank some of the ale belonging to the eril-eyed 
man, tried to oontlnue his danolng, but found that he was rooted 

to the spot. She oharm was broken only When the danoer eame 
haok to the man with the eril eye. ▲ witoh of this kind also has 
the power to watoh at the ohuroh door on Hew Year's Bre to learn 
whose oorpse is to be oarrled through the door during the oom- 
ing twelre-month.^ Banny Morgan of Wenlook, tried in the Shrews- 
bury Assises, for stealing, praetioed fortune telling after she 
eame out of jail, she was supposed to have the eril eye and 
OTeryone feared her. In 1857 she was found murdered and a young 
man, supposedly onoe in her power, was found guilty and oondemned 
to death.^ An interesting ease is told of Kitty Williams (also 
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with th« eTll eye) who was blaoMA for th« illnets of Urn* Eow« 
(th« minlstor's wife) Kitty lirod with a family and they triad 
to ha kind to har, hut fmr* foroad to sand her anay haoauaa of 
her mlaoonduet. After her daparture, ererythlng went wrong; 
the oowB died and the horsaa went lame. A wise-woman told them 
to gat a pair of blaok horsaa with long tails, drive them about 
tha ooxmtry until they stopped of their own aooord; than give 
the first woman they saw whatever aha asked for. They took 
tha wise-woman's advioe, and as luok would have it, the horses 
stopped at Kitty's house; she asked for a shawl; they gare it 
to her, and after that, all things prospered.^ 

There are a number of oharms (evil and good) whioh may be 
used to break witohes' spells. Probably the most oommon oharm 
is tha use of some Bible passage, or merely the use of some 
Biblioal name. In one oase a man living in Madeley (on the 
Severn) found a note in his kitohen ohinmey irtiioh read, 

"I charge all witohes and ghosts to depart from this house, 
in the great name of Jehovah and Al^piia and Umegoi" 

Horse-shoes and silver semre to oounteraot the evil spells 
of witohes; the sign of the oross will rid the house of both 
ghosts and witohes. Iron and steal will always dissolve enohant- 
ment; thus in Wales, the fairies and goblins vanish at a blow 
from oold iron. The best metal oharm is silver; a ooln or spoon 
put in t^ ohurn when the oream will not butter, will set matters 

1. Bume "3h." I. P. 148-9 
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right t The px«otio« of spitting on the hAnd (to olinoh a bar- 
gain) or on money, when Just reoeived, originetea from the be- 
lief that a witoh will spirit away the money and supplant a rouM 
stone in its plaoe, or she will spoil the bargain, by bringing 
up some oause for dispute. The "Bible and the £ey" is a method 
of disoorering dishonest serrants or witohes. The key is plaoed 
in the Bible, and tied tightly; questions may be asked, and if 
the Bible moves, the answer is yes, if it does not, the answer 
is no* The divining rod, made from witoh-elm or hasel, has the 
power of pointing to criminals. This was one ancient method of 
discovering whether a person was a witoh or not. The forked 

stick is a certain talisman of good fortune. A very good 

2 
Shropshire charm is sage-tree, plucked at midnight. 
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Cliapter IV* 
Volk-lor« dMillns ^th aooial liT« In Shropshire. 

▲• Itorriag* and th« hone* 
liarrlago •••ms to ho a moat popular item in tho folk-lore 
of Shropshire; prohably more tales, heliefs and ouatoms ere oon- 
neoted with it than with any other subjeot. Again no find elose 
ass 00 iat ions hetveen history and folk-lore. Another proof of 
the ouatom of repeating laws verbally fas shonn in the oase of 
the granting of land)^ may be found in the following marriage 
oeremony, whioh Has in use long before laws existed in written 
form: 

"With this rynge Z the wed 
And this gold and silver I the give 
And with my body I the worshipe 
And with all my worldely oattel I 
the endows" 
to whioh the wife replies; 

"I take thee, John, 
to be my wedded husband, 
to have and to hold 
fro* this day forward." 
for better, for worse 
for rioher, for poorer 
in syoknesse, in hele 
to be bonere (obedient) azid buzom 
in bedde and at borde 
!• Ante Page 6 
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till dMith do as part 

and thereto I plight thaa ay troth*."^ 
Tbls TerM tends to Impress ns with the faot that thsss people 
were firm in the belief thet woman is the lesser man or "as 
water onto wine," Other proofs of this helief are fonnd in the 
had Inok whioh women bring in certain inatanoes; if a woman be 
the first to oress the threshold on Hew Year's morning, that 
is a sure sign of bad luoh; to meet a woman when setting out on 

2 

a journey, is a foreboding ef ill*8uooess on this Journey. 

She belief of predestination in marriage is a Tory firm 
one in Shropshire, and when asked "ihen shall you be married?"— 
the inrariable answer is "Ihen Mr. Hi^t eomesl" She people 
think that a certain man is meant for a oertain girl, and there 
are many nays in whioh a young girl may find out fdio this "oer- 
tain" young man is* One way of finding this out is by procuring 
the blade-bone of a lamb, priok it at midnight with a penknife and 
repeat the oharmt 

"Sis not this bone I mean to piok 
But my lOTC's heart I wish to priok 
If he comes not, and speaks, to«>ni^t, 
1*11 priok, and priok till it be lightt"^ 
Another way is to fetch at twelre o*oloofc, a half brick from the 
nearest churchyard and place it under your pillow, fhis will 
•nable you to dream about eourtship and marriage, and the man 

1. 9*, "V, E. «•" P. 89*91 

£, Bume, "8h," II. P. 865 
S« Bume, "8h," III. P« 599 
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fdio is your husband in th« drMun It sure to be yoar fat«« Also 
if you sup on raw ham and go to bed thirsty, yon will sorely 
d^eam of your true lore* You oan also find out who your lorer 
is by sowing heaqpseed in a oirole at midnight and repeat very 
slowly, 

Hempseed I sow 

He that is my true love oome after 
WB and aiowj^ 
Plaee six pieoes of paper (on whieh are written the initials of 
six men, and in eaoh of irtiioh is wrapped a snail bit of bread) 
in a glass of water; the first name to rise will be your hus- 
band* sake a blaok snail by the horns, throw him over your 
shoulder { the slimy trail of the snail indioates the initial 
of your future husband. Ihis same test may be made by throwing 
an apple peel orer your shoulder* Plaoe a number of peas on a 
grate, giring eaoh pea the name of a lorer; the stationary 

peas indicate the steadfast lovers, those that fly off the 

z 
grate are the fiokle loTers* 

As many moons as you see by looking at the moon through 

a kerohief, that many years will elapse before your marriage. 

At Worthen, this same teat is made by oounting the reflections 

of the moon made in a pail of water; at FulTerbatoh, the refleo- 

tions of the moon in a looking-glass are oounted* This is only 

one of the sereral powers attributed to the moon, all of whioh 

1* D* •!♦ »• L*" P* 186 
2* Bume, "Sh*" II* P* 177 
3, Bume, "8h*" II. P* 179 
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no doubt «ro remnants of a onoa popalar moon worship • Uiss 
Bams, hsrsslf , idisn a llttls girl bollSTSd that by ourtseying 
thrss times to the new moon, shs would rsoeire a present be- 
fore the next new moon* 

A woman marrying a men of the same name is supposed to be 
able to oure whooping eough through the medium of bread, balced 
by her* This belief probably oomes from the idea (ourrent among 
primitiTe tribes) that marriage between people of the same name 
was forbidden, and in rare oases, when suoh marriages did ooour, 
they were supposed to be phenomena* In humble life, if the 
younger sister marries before the elder, the latter must danoe 
at the wedding in her stooking feet* Shis erent aetually took 
plaee in Hodnet, in 1861* At a wedding, the best man and brides- 
maid must be the only oompanions of the bride and bridegroom; 
to hsTe the mother in the wedding party is a taboo and to haye 
a widow attend a wedding is extremely unluoky* The oolor green 
must nerer be worn by a bride beoause that means "forsaken* ** In 
Sootlaad it is the oustom for the elder sister to wear green 
atoekings at the wedding (signifying that she has been left or 
forsaken* ) She bride onst wear everything new and unwashed ex- 
oept one thing whioh shall hare been worn by a former, happy, 
brida, at her wedding* 

Something old— something new— 
Something borrowed and something blue* 

1* Bume "8h*" II* P* £66-7 
2* Bums "8h*** II* P* e05 
2* Bume "Sh*** II* P* S89->892 
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Iha babit of throwing old 8ho«a after the bride (propitiating 
■ticoesf) l9 also a tymbol of the renunoiatlon of dominion and 
authority over the bride, by her father or guardian* In some 
oaaes, where the brldegrooa reoelvea the ahoe, thla la an 
eaaa that the authority haa been tranaferred to him* if the 
wedding ring faila to the ground before the eeremony, bad luek 
la aure to overtake the young eouple; often the one to let It 
fail will be the flrat to die. At Oaweatry, If the hnaband 

fftlla to maintain the wife, aha glToa baok the wedding ring, 

o 
and la free to marry again; Shoagh rather grueaome In the 

mingling of eTonta, the following rhyme la often repeated, 

"Eappy la the bride that the aun ahlnea on 
And happy la the oorpae that the rain ralna upon.**^ 

Almeat every artlole In the home haa aome novel ouatom or 
intereatlng tradition oonneoted with It. It would take many pagea 
to olte all theae Intereatlng belief a, ao I will reatrlot my* 
aelf to a few of those moat oommon among the people. If a elook 
falla In the houae It la a anre algn of death, and If It merely 
stopa, aome mlafortune will happen at that aame hour on another 
day; If a ploture falla, either death or mlafortune reanlta; If 
a mirror breaka, you are aure to hare aeren yeara of bad luok, 
but If you break two more mlrrora, your luok will return. If 
you aweep a table with a broom, you will quarrel; to open an um» 

1« D. "X. f . L.** P« £03 
S* Bnme "Sh." II. P« 294 
«• Bume "Sh." II. P. 297 
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1 
br«lla In the hoaae means death* If two people kindle a fire, 

they will quarrel} if a oinder flys from the fire, death will 

oooe to the person toward whom the oinder flies « In baking 

bread, if four loares adhere together, there is sare to be a 

wedding; if five adhere together, a funeral i In 1879 it is said 

Inn looley, of "Prior's Xee" was found drowned* At the inquest 

the husband explained that his wife had been baking prior to 

the tragedy, and that the husband happened to look at the loaves, 

and to his horror found that one had eraoksd right aerossi Of 

oeurse, he knew right away that something had happened to his 

wifei ^ ▲ oertain kind of eake, oalled Simnel, (very popular in 

Shrewesbury at the family feast of Midlent) derives its name in 

the following wayt Simon and fielly, wishing to oelebrate the 

homeooming of their ohildren and being too poor to buy ingredients 

for a oake^used the remains of the Z*enten dough and the Christmas 

plum pudding* Ever sinoe, simnels have served as part of the 

big feast at Uidlent*^ 

ICiny strange beliefs are assooiated with the ohild, its 

baptism, and early behavior* She first time an infant leaves its 

mother's room* it must be taken up stairs— not down; if there is 

no upper story, the nurse must mount on a ohair* This insures 

that its first step in life will be taken upward* You must never 

weigh the baby nor out its hair or nails; all three bring bad 

luek* In Olee Hills there is a belief that you mast not plaoe the 

baby in the oradle until it is baptised, beoause if you do, it 

1, Bume "Sh*" II* P, S80«281 
e* Bume "Sh." II* P* 275-6 
3* Bume "Sh*" II* P* 386-6 
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will ^« o«rri«d off by th« fairies, 

Ifcirks on tho body, suoh «8 laoloa oto, all havo their in- 
diTidual little tale:- 

"▲ mole OB the neek, 
Yoa ahall hare money by the peek 
FiTe moles in a span 
You shall hare houses and land« 
If you'Te got a mole above your ohin, 
Ton '11 nerer be beholden to any of yonr kin." 
White speeks on the nails are oalled "gifts," 

"▲ gift on the thumb is sure to oome 
▲ gift on the finger is sure to linger."^ 
If yonr right ear tingles, a friend is speaking of you; if your 
left ear tingles, an enemy is speaking of you* 
One ear tingles; some there be 
That are snarling now at me. 
Be they those that Homer bit, 
I will giro them thanks for it,^ 
9o primltiTe man, his deadliest foes were disease and death, 
Although inyisible, these were regarded as real personalities or 
liTing agents, and beoause they were indisoernible to the eye and 
thus oould not be driven away by weapons, words or charms were 

4 

the only ways of getting rid of them. Charms are almost always 

1, Bums "Sh," II. P, S66-« 
8, Bums "Sh," II, P, &67 
a. Dyer "B, f , 1," P, 879 
4, 0, "E, B," P, 50, 
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Buooeaaful In ourlng disease but they must be given by a woman to 

a man^ and by a man to a woman; also you must never thank or 

give payment for such ald«^ This ability to cure a diseased 

person by means of words, or "working a oure", as It Is oalled. 

Is either half-medloal or wholly magloal, and is very often 

oonneoted with the use of Soripture passages or some other form 

2 

of the Christian religion* Thus St, Peter la known as the 

patron saint of all sufferers from toothache « The following 
verse, written and carried about the person of the sufferer will 
soon rid him of the toothache; 

v^As «Fesus passed through Jerusalem He saw Peter standing at 
the gates and salth unto hlm^ 

*What aileth thee^ Peter?' 

''Peter salth, 'Lord^ I have the toothache that I can neither 
walk, lie nor stand,' 

He salth unto him, 'Pollow me and thou shalt not have tooth- 
ache any more , ■ " ^ 

Roots, briars and brambles serve as charms against whooping 
cough. At Ludlow In 1845, a man once saw some people surround- 
ing a wittan tree, and discovered that the people had split 
the tree and had tied it up again* Through this process, an 
idiot child was supposed to become wise, but the cure would fail 
unless the tree grew together again,^ By repeating the follow- 
ing verse, bleeding may be cured, 

!• Buma '•Sh^" 11^ P, 188 

£♦ Burnt "Sh," II, P, 189 

3, Bume "Sh," II, P, 183 

4, Bume "Sh," II, P, 196^8 
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Through tht hlood of Adam's sin 

lat takon th« blood of Ohrist 

By tho aamo blood I do thee charge 

That tho blood of ▲• B« run no mora at largo* 
Many nart ouroa are offorod; to rub atolan boef upon a nart and 
than bury the beef; to touoh eaoh nart with a spring of older 
and then bury the elder; to touoh the narts with grains of 
wheat, wrap the wheat up and throw it orer your shoulder at the 
nearest oross roads; the person who pioks up the paroel will thus 
get the warts* 

B* fiellgious oelebrations and festivals* 
▲s soeiety otoItos from the ruder stages of olTllisation, 
we find well-defined anniTorsaries marking the important erents 
in the history of the olan, tribe, or nation* tFo«day these 
enniTersaries are celebrated by festirals* religious ceremonies* 
or general days of merry-making*^ Ohuroh wakes, onoe very pop- 
ular but now dying out, are still oelebrated privately among 
the common people* The days chosen are usually the birthdays of 
the different patron saints, and although formerly they had a 
half holiday at school, gingerbread stalls set up in the village, 
and many quaint sports, it has gradually dwindled down until to- 
day the celebration is confined to a dance at the Public house *^ 
"Mothering ^Hmday," celebrated half say through Lent, is thought 

1* Bums "Sh*" H, P* 199-EOO 

<* G* "H. B*" P* "?6 
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to originate from tko story of tho foodlng of the flro^ thousand, 
but this is not a positiro faet* On this daj a spooial dish of 
Toal and rioo pudding is sorrod. Again it is snggostod that 
this may prohahly go haok to the fattod oalf killod at tho ro* 
turn of tho Prodigal* On Asoonsion Day or tho Wodnosday ho* 
foro it, the parish boys oarry deoorated poles through the 
strosts, and if they meet other parishes, a fight usually ensues 
to determine who shall be drlren off tho field first. This oTont 
is giTon to oelobrate the entranoo of Augustine into Canterbury.^ 
ShroTo Tuesday or "fanoake Dsy** is aooepted as the apprentioe 
holiday* formerly the bell was rung on the morning of Shrore 
Tuesday as a summons for tho people to oome to "shrift" before 
the great fast but te*day it is merely a warning to the people 
to prepare the batter for the oustomary dinner of paneakos. The 
minute the bell rings, all the apprentlees leare their work, 
"Panoake Day is a Tory happy day 

If you den*t giro us a holiday, we'll all run awsy,"* 
Another Terse, whose subjeot is Shrore Tuesdsy is, 

"ShroTo luesdsy, Shrors Tuesday, poor Jaok went 

to plough. 
His mother made panoakes, she searoely 
knew how, 

1* Bumo "8h," II, p« 88S*4 
«• Bumo "ah," II, p, 346 
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8h« t088«d thAiB, she tumad them, aha rnndt 

th«m 80 blaek. 
With soot from th* ohlmnay, that poiaonad 
poor Jaeki 
Ceradoat Hill (ona of tha magnifloant Stratton Hills) is tha 
sita of a waka en Trinity Sunday. At this naka, there is 
wrestling and danoing; refreshments are served and priies are 
giran*^ On Palm ionday it is tha oustom to mn a raoe to Ponsert 
Hill to sea who gathers the first spray from the aneient "hannted 
yew tree;" that person will be luoky throughout the coming year* 
formerly this raoe was for the ^olden Arrow of Ponsert Hill (no 
one knew exactly what it was, hut when found it was said some 
great estate would ehange hands* ) Some say the sefiroh must be 
mads by a maiden under twenty beoause then the fairy will break 
the enchanted apell surrounding the arrow* On "All Saints' 
say" or "Souling Bay", as it is often called, the poor children 
go to the homes of the rich, and after singing the following 
ditty, receive their share of cake 

"Soull Souli for a soul cake.' 
I pray, good missus, a soul-cake J 
An apple or pear, a plum or a oherry 
Any good thing to make us merry* 
One for Peter, two for Paul 

U Hume "8h*" II* P. BZZ 
S. Bume "Sh*" II* P* 550 
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Three for Him who mft&e as ftlX 

Up with the kettle and down with the pan, 

Olve as good alms and we'll be gonej"^ 

On St* Thomas's fiay (Beoember twenty-f Irst ) all farmers place 
bags of wheat oatslde for the poor. Shis oastom has many dif- 
ferent names; at ^hareh Stretton and Palverbatoh one Is said to 
be "go in' a-Tomaasln"* In the Clee Hills, yoa are "gwlne a- 
oonrantln'"; near Bridgnorth, "goln' geodln'."^ 

Shrooghoat Ingland, ^hristnias Is reeognlsed as a time of 
great rejoleiag and festlTlty and in Shropshire some of the 
most interesting customs sarround this week of rerelry. "The 
Christmas" extends orer a period of twelTc days, before which 
time the hoasewlTes are busily engaged in a thorough housecleaning 
because If all the brass ressels and wear were not made bright, 
fairies would pinch the maids. After the brass-ware is all 
bright and clean, the fairies often put a ooin in the maid's room 
or in her shoe. (To*«day, this fairy is usually the mistress of 
the house, «bo realises that this is one way of getting her house 
well cleaned) It is Tory unlucky to keep buok-lee or suds in 
the house during Christmas, they must always be thrown away be- 
fore this. She Christmas brand (usually a trunk of oak) Is put 
in the fire and Is intended to burn all during Ohristmas week. 
Often the lads and lasses sit and watch "who whould see the Clerk 
go out" (who shall see the last spark go up the chimney; ) To 

1. Bume "Sh." HI, P. 581-3 
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l«nd or l>orrow Christmas firs brings bad luok and malces good 
noij^bors onemlos* She old vomon at Oswestry do not throw water 
out OB Simday beoaase then yon throw It at Qod; nor do they 
throw ashes out on Christmas beoause then you throw them in the 
Savior *s faoe« One must nsTer sweep the dust out, beoause then 
you sweep the blessing out*^ 1 man must always enter the house 
first on Hew Tear's Day* In Worthen and Bruford, the boys sing, 
"I wish you a merry Christmas, a happy Bew Year, 
A pooket full of money and a oellar full of beer, 
A good fat pig to last you all the year 
Please to give me a fiew Year's gift,"^ 
In Ludlow, Ouy Pawkes' Day or "Bonfire Say,** the people 
have a toroh parade and end by burning an effigy of some dls-> 
liked person* In 1870 an old man died and left his property 
away from his ohlldren* Soon aftemard the people burnt in 
effigy, on ffhitollff , the lawyer who made the will,^ 

At Ludlow, Uaypoles and I9&y danoes were used as late as 
1664 and in some plaees May Day is still oelebrated, but is 
usually oonflned to ohlldren* At Moreton Say, the children 
make a wreath of flowers and put it around the hat of the 
prettiest girl* This is the remnant of the onoe popular custom 
of choosing a May queen* At Albrlghton the festival is under 
the supervision of the Vioar and here, a queen is chosen* The 
liay <9ieen rides a horse and two little boys on horseback aot 

1, Bume "Sh*** III* P* 396-400 
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as her herald and ohamplon* This dignified prooasslon walks 
through the Tillage « returns to the Maypole ^ and ererybody 
danee8#^ 

''Come, my Corlnna, oome; and ooming, mark 

How each field turns a street, eaoh street a park, 

Uade green and trimmed with trees: see how 

Serotion giro a eaoh house a bough 

Or branoh: eaoh poroh, eaoh door ere this 

An ark, a tabernaole is, 

Uade up of white-*thorn neatly interwore, 

▲s if here were those oooler shades of lore. 

Can suoh delights be in the street 

And open fields and we not see it? 

Come we'll abroad; and let's obey 

The proolamatlon made for May: 

And sin no more, as we have done by staying 

2 

But, my Corinna, oome, let's go a-Maying^" 

C# Conolusion#« 
I haye ohosen from the inexhaustible supply of folk-lore 
in the oounty of Shropshire, a few of the most popular and, I 
thought, the most interesting fttorles* In ohooslng these par* 
tloular tales t my, aim has been to show those who doubt the ez- 
Istenoe of ghosts, fairies, eto* and in general ridloule all 
euatoms and beliefs of the folk-lorlst, how rery wrong they are 

1^ Bume "Sh^" !!• Pt 360*1 
Z4 Robert Herrlok "May-Day.'* 
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to express suoh opinions, for after all, no one really knowa, 
and such statements are only the iresult of our natural tendency 
to feel far superior in education and progress, to the common 
European peasant* I say peasant, because it is the average 
peasant and middle class man who has the strength of his con- 
yictions, and believes firmly in folk-lore* These oonviotions 
are by no means light and foolish (as some seem to think) but 
are usually based upon some historic fact, as in the case of 

the rhyme, "London Bridge is falling down;""*" the rhyme by 

2 Z 

which John of Oaunt granted lands; the marriage grant; and 

the beating of boundariest^ By tracing back almost any legend 
or custom, one usually stumbles upon some long buried historic 
fact or some unheard of custom of primitive man* The reason 
why believers in folk-lore are so often ridiculed as being foolish 
sentimentalists, is because so often these historic facts and 
primitive customs are buried so deep that no proof of their ex- 
istence can be found and only the bare skeleton of the story re- 
mains^ shorn of all its proofs* In this case the folk-lorist is 
willing to take some items on trust, knowing that those proofs 
are there, way, way, back in the history of man; the skeptic who 
"knows that there are no ghosts," emphatically refuses to accept 
the tale uziless the proof be shown him in black and white* And 
by so doing, the skeptic Is the loser, because half the value of 

1« Ante (E) 
S* Ante (6) 
Z4 Ante (68) 
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the legend or ouatom lays In the person's appreelation of, and 
belief in It. For Instanoe, the non-believer oelebrates Christ- 
nas by doing all the things his neighbor does; he has his house 
oleaned thoroughly; he puts a gold pieoe in the maid's shoe; he 
bums the Christmas brand; ^ but he does these things out of 
habit, not beeause he attaches any meaning to them. His neigh- 
bor, on the other hand, does all these things because he be- 
lieves in them; to him they are essential, and Christmas would 
not be Christmas without them; therefore eaoh and every aot, 
belief, and story assoelated with Christmas, is a source of 
pleasure to hlm« 

yolk-lore as a science is also useful to the personal 
welfare of man; it safeguards people against hidden dangers (as 
in the ease of treacherous wells, ^ dangerous oares^ and mountains)^ 
and often cures disease by means of charms* These "cures" mnst 
be fairly suooessfbl, beoause if they failed,people would soon 
lose faith in them and as yet they hare not done so. Some might 
say that in these cases where the person was cured, the charm 
was of no value but was merely a case of mental suggestion. 
Sven so, however, I should say superstition proved a most valu«-- 
able asset and if it could only cure all people of disease, as 
it does a certain few, we might soon dispense with the servioes 
of a physician. Therefore I should say that folk-lore had a 
double value; besides being most interesting as a science, it is 

1« Ante, (66) 
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of graat iralu* to tho hlatorlan and folk-lorlst; boaldts being 
• souroo of koon •njoyaont and satiafftotlon to tho IndlTldaal, 
It is a moans of porsonal aid and safety to him* Ihen one 
realises that the beliefs and oustooHi idiieh I have desoribed in 
the preoeding pages, are almost all original to the oonnty of 
Shropshire, the faet will be appreoi&ted that these beliefs and 
oustoms ean readily serre as the historioal baelc-ground of the 
county, exemplifying oertain faeta of the history of the oounty, 
but more influential in proving the deyelopaent of man from 
the primitive stage up to the present, as typified in the modem 
Salopian* 
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